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“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 


























**Y HAVE A LONG ACCOUNT TO SETTLE WITH YOU, AUSTIN CLAY,”’ SAID MISS GWINN, 


A LIFE’S SECRET. 


CHAPTER X.—A LEGACY. 


“You will stay for the funeral, Mr. Clay ?” 

“Tt is my intention to do so.” 

“Good. Being interested in the will, it may be 
agreeable to you to hear it read.” 

“ Am [interested ?” inquired Austin, in some surprise. 

“Why, of course you are,” replied Mr. Knapley, the 
legal gentleman with whom Austin was speaking, and 
who had the conduct of Mrs. Thornimett’s affairs. “Did 
you never know that you were a considerable legatee ?” 
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“T did not,” said Austin. “Some years ago—it was 
at the death of Mr. Thornimett—Mrs. Thornimett hinted 
to me that I might be the better sometime for a trifle 
from her; but she has never alluded to it since: and I 
have not counted upon it.” 

“Then I can tell you—though it is revealing secrets 
beforehand—that you are the better to the tune of two 
thousand pounds.” 

“Two thousand pounds!” uttered Austin, in sheer 
amazement. “ How ever came she to leave me so much 
as that ?” . 

“Do you quarrel with it, young sir?” 
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“No, indeed: I am deeply grateful. But Iam sur- 
prised, nevertheless.” 

“She was a clever, clear-sighted woman, was Mrs. 
Thornimett,” observed Mr. Knapley. “I'll tell you about 
it—how it is you come to have so much. When I was 
taking directions for Mr. Thornimett’s will—more than 
ten years back now—a discussion arose between him and 
his wife as to the propriety of leaving a sum of money to 
Austin Clay. A thousand pounds was the amount 
named. Mr. Thornimett was for leaving you in his 
wife’s hands, to let her bequeath it to you at her death ; 
Mrs. Thornimett wished it should be left to you then, in 
the will I was about to make, that you might inherit it 
on the demise of Mr. Thornimett. He took his own 
course, and did not leave it, as you are aware.” 

“I did not expect him to leave me anything,” inter- 
rupted Austin. 

“ My young friend, if you break in with these remarks 
I shall not get to the end of my story. After her 
husband’s burial Mrs. Thornimett spoke to me. ‘I 
particularly wished the thousand pounds left now to 
Austin Clay,’ she said, ‘and I shall appropriate it to 
him at once.’ ‘Appropriate it in what manner?’ I 
asked her. ‘I should like to put it out to interest, that 
it may be accumulating for him,’ she replied, so that at 
my death he may receive both principal and interest.’ 
‘Then, if you live as long as it is to be hoped you will, 
Mrs. Thornimett, you may be bequeathing him two 
thousands pounds instead of one,’ I observed to her. 
‘Mr. Knapley,’ was her answer, ‘if I choose to bequeath 
him three, it is my own money that I do it with; and I 
am responsible to no one.’ She had taken my remark 
to be one of remonstrance, you see, in which spirit it 
was not made: had Mrs. Thornimett chosen to leave 
you the whole of her money she had been welcome to 
do it for me. ‘Can you help me tc a safe investment 
for him?’ she resumed; and I promised to look about 
for it. The long and the short of itis, that I found both 
a safe and a profitable investment, and the one thousand 
pounds has swollen itself into two—as you will hear 
when the will is read.” 

“T am truly obliged for her- kindness, and for the 
trouble you have taken,” exclaimed Austin, with a 
glowing colour. “I never thought to get rich all at 
once,” he added. 

“You only be prudent and take care of it,” said Mr. 
Knapley ; “be as wise in its use as I and Mrs. Thornimett 
have been. It is the best advice I can give you.” 

“Tt is good advice, I know, and I thank you for it,” 
warmly responded Austin. 

“Ay. I can tell you that less than two thousand 
pounds has laid the foundation of many a great fortune.” 

Austin fell into a reverie. He did not much care 
about “great fortunes” in the abstract; he made the 
very best use of the good talent given him by God to 
work for his living, to achieve a position, to attain a 
competency for his old age; but for money, in itself, he 
had no great love. He was not ambitious to die “ worth 
a million ;” he had the rare good sense to know that 
excess of means cannot bring excess of happiness. ‘The 
richest man on earth cannot eat two dinners a day, or 
wear two coats at a time, or sit two thorough-bred horses 
at once, or sleep on two beds.. What does he do with 
his riches? They must be a source of continual trouble 
to him. Riches cannot take a man to heaven, or help 
him on his road thither. 

Austin Clay’s ambition lay in becoming a powerful man 
of business; such as were the Messrs. Hunter.- He would 
like to have men under him, of whom he should be the 
master; not to control them with an iron hand, to grind | 
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them to the dust, to hold them at a haughty distance, 
as if they were of one species of humanity and he of 
another. No; he would hold intact their relative posi- 
tions of master and servant—mone more strictly than 
he; but he would be their considerate friend, their firm 
advocate, regardful ever of their interests as he was of 
his own. He would like to have capital sufficient for all 
necessary business operations, that he might fulfil every 
obligation justly and honourably: so far money would 
be welcome to Austin. Very welcome did the two thou. 
sand pounds sound in his ears, for they might be the 
stepping-stone to this. Not to the “great fortune” 
talked of by Mr. Knapley: he did not care for that. 
They might also be a stepping-stone to something else 
—the very thought of which caused his face to glow and 
his veins to tingle—the winning of Florence Hunter. 
That he would win her, Austin’s mind was firmly sei 
upon. 

On the day previous to the funeral, Austin, in walking 
through the streets of Ketterford, found himself suddenly 
seized by the shoulder. A window had been thrown 
open, and a fair arm (to speak with the gallantry due to 
the sex in general, rather than to that one arm in par- 
ticular) was pushed out and laid upon him. His captor 
was Miss Gwinn. 

“ Come in,” she briefly said. 

Austin would have been better pleased to avoid her, 
but as she had thus summarily caught him, there was 
no help for it; for, to enter into a battle of contention 
with her might be productive of neither honour nor pro- 
fit. He entered her sitting-room, and she motioned him 
to a chair. 

“So you did not intend to call upon me during your 
stay in Ketterford, Austin Clay ?” 

“The melancholy occasion on which I am here pre- 
cludes much visiting,” washisreply. “And my sojourn 
will bea short one.” 

“Don’t be a hypocrite, boy, and use those unmeaning 
words. ‘Melancholy oceasion! What did you care 
for Mrs. Thornimett, that her death should make you 
‘ melancholy ?’” 

“Mrs. Thornimett was my dear and valued friend,” 
he returned, with emotion. “There are few living whom 
I would not rather have spared. I shall never cease to 
regret the not having arrived in time to see her before 
she died.” 

“What has Dr. Bevary told you of me and of my 
affairs?” she rejoined, passing abruptly to another subject. 

“Not anything,” replied Austin. He did not lift his 
eyes, and a scarlet flush dyed his brow as he spoke; 
nevertheless, it was the strict truth. Miss Gwinn noted 
the signs of consciousness. 

“You can equivocate, I see.” 

“Pardon me. I have not equivocated to you. Dr. 
Bevary has disclosed nothing; he has never spoken to 
me of your affairs. Why should he, Miss Gwinn ?” 

“ Your face told a different tale.” 

“Tt did not tell an untruth, at any rate,” he said, with 
some hauteur. 

“ Do you never see Dr. Bevary ?” 

“T see him sometimes.” 

“ At the house of Mr. Hunter, I presume. Howis she” 

Again the flush, whatever may have called it up, 
crimsoned Austin Clay’s brow. “I do not know of 
whom you speak,” he coldly said. 

“Of Mrs. Hunter.” 

“ She is in ill health.” 

“ Til to be in danger of her life ? 

“Tt may be. I cannot say.” 

“Do you know, Austin Clay, that I have a long, long 
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account to settle with you?” she resumed, after a pause. 
«“ Years and years have elapsed since, and I have never 
called upon you for it. Why should I?” she added, re- 
lapsing into a dreamy mood, and speaking to herself 
rather than to Austin; “the mischief was done, and could 
not be recalled. I sent up a note once to you at the 
Messrs. Hunters, inclosing one for my brother, who was 
in town, and asking you to give it him. Why did you 
not P” 

Austin ‘threw back his recollection: though, indeed, 
he retained only too vivid a remembrance of all that had 
taken place that morning. 

“T could not give it him, Miss Gwinn. When your 
letter reached me your brother had already been at the 
office of the Messrs. Hunter, and was then on his road 
back to Ketterford. The inclosure was burnt unopened.” 

“ Ay!” she passionately uttered, throwing her arms 
upwards in mental pain, as Austin had seen her do in 
the days gone by, and holding commune with herself, 
regardless of his presence, “such has been my fate 
through life. Thwarted, thwarted on all sides. For 
years and years I had lived but in the hope of finding 
him; the hope of it kept life in me: and when the time 
came, and I did find him, and was entering upon my 
revenge, then this brother of mine, who has been the 
second bane of my existence, stepped in and reaped the 
benefit. It was my fault. Why, in my exultation, did 
I tell him the man was found? Did I not know enough 
of his avarice, his needs, to have made sure that he would 
turn it to his own account? Why,” she continued, 
battling with her hands as at some invisible adversary, 
“was I born with this strong principle of justice within 
me? Why, because he stepped in with his false claims 
and drew gold—a fortune—of the man, did I deem it a 
reason for dropping my revenge ?—for letting it rest in 
abeyance? In abeyance it is still; and its unsatisfied 
claims are wearing out my heart and my life——” 

“Miss Gwinn,” interrupted Austin, “I fancy you 
forget that I am present. Your family affairs have 
nothing to do with me. I will wish you good day.” 

“True. They have nothing to do with you. I know 
not why I spoke before you, save that your sight angers 
me.” 

“ Why so?” Austin could not forbear asking. 

“ Because you live on terms of friendship with that 
man. - You are as his right hand in business; you are 
a welcome guest at his house; you regard and respect 
the house’s mistress. Boy! but that she has not wil- 
fully injured me; but that she is the sister of Dr. Bevary, 
I should——” 

“T cannot listen to any discussion involving the name 
of Hunter,” spoke Austin, in a repellant resolute tone, 
though the colour had not left his cheeks. “ Allow me 
to wish you good day.” 

An interruption came, in the person of Lawyer Gwinn. 
He entered the room-without his coat, a pen behind each 
ear, and a dirty straw hat on his head. It’ was probably 
his office attire in warm weather. 

“I thought I heard a strange voice. How do you 
do, Mr. Clay ?” he exclaimed with much suavity. 

Austin bowed, said something to the effect that he 
was on the point of departing, and retreated to the door, 
bowing his final farewell to Miss Gwinn. Mr. Gwinn 
followed. 

“ Ketterford will have to congratulate you, Mr. Clay,” 
he said. “I understand you inherit a very handsome 
sum from Mrs. Thornimett.” 

“Indeed!” frigidly replied Austin. “Mrs. Thorni- 
mett’s will is not yet read. Bunt Ketterford always 
dnows everybody’s business better than its own.” 
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“Took you, my dear Mr. Clay,” said the lawyer, 
holding him by the button-hole. “Should you require 
@ most superior investment for your money—one that 
will turn you in cent. per cent. and no risk—TI can help 
you to one. Should your inheritance be of the value of 
a thousand pounds, and you would like to double it—as 
all men, of course, do—just intrust it to me; I have the 
very thing now open.” 

Austin shook himself free—rather too much in the 
manner that he might have shaken himself from a 
serpent. “ Whether my inheritance may be of the value 
of one thousand pounds or of ten thousand, Mr. Gwinn, 
I shall not require your services in the disposal of it. 
Good morning.” 

The lawyer looked after him as he strode away. “So, 
you carry it with a high hand to me, do you, my brave 
gentleman! with your vain person, and your fine clothes, 
and your imperious manner! Take you care! I hold 
your master under my thumb; I may next hold yéu!” 

“The vile cockatrice!” ejaculated Austin to himself, 
walking all the faster to leave the lawyer’s house behind 
him. “She is bad enough, with her hankering after 
revenge, and her fits of passion; but she is an angel of 
light compared to him. Heaven help Mr. Hunter! It 
would have been sufficient to have had her-to fight, but 
to have him! Ay, Heaven help him! Poor thing! there 
are times when I pity her! Incomprehensible as the 
story is to me, I can feel compassion: for it was a heavy 
wrong done her, looking at it in the best light. She is 
not all bad; but for the wrong, and for her evil temper, 
she might have been different. There is something 
good in the hint I gathered now from her lips, if it be 
true—that she suffered her own revenge to drop into 
abeyance, because her brother had pursued Mr. Hunter 
to drain money from him: she would not go upon him 
in both ways. Yes, it was noble and generous.” 

The funeral of Mrs. Thornimett took place. She was 
laid beside her husband, there to repose peacefully until 
the last trump shall sound. On the return of the 
mourners to the house, the will was read, and Austin 
found himself the undoubted possessor of two thousand 
pounds. Several little treasures, in the shape of books, 
drawings, and home knicknacks, were also left to him. 
He saw after the packing of these, and the day following 
the funeral, he returned to London. 

It was evening when he arrived; and he proceeded 
without delay to the house of Mr. Hunter—ostensibly 
to report himself, really to obtain a sight of Florence, 
for which his tired heart was yearning. ‘The drawing- 
room was lighted up, by which he judged that they had 
friends with them. Mr. Hunter met him in the hall: 
never did a visitor’s knock sound at his door but Mr. 
Hunter, in his nervous restlessness, strove to watch 
who it might be that entered. Seeing Austin, his face 
acquired a shade of brightness, and he came forward 
with an outstretched hand. 

“But you have visitors,” Austin said, when grectings 
were over, and Mr. Hunter was drawing him towards 
the stairs. He wore deep mourning, but was not in 
evening dress. 

“As if anybody will care for the eut of your coat!” 
cried Mr. Hunter. ‘“There’s Mrs. Hunter wrapped up 
in a woollen shawl.” 

The room was gay with light and dress, with many 
voices and with music. Florence was seated at the piano 
playing, and singing in a glee with others. Austin, 
silently greeting those whom he knew as he passed, 
made his way to Mrs. Hunter. She was wrapped in a 
warm shawl, as her husband had said; but she appeared 
better than usual. 
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“TI am so glad to see you looking well,” Austin 
whispered, deep feeling in his tone. 

“ And I am glad to see you here again,” she replied, 
smiling, as she held his hand. “ We have missed you, 
Austin. Yes, I feel better; but it is only a temporary 
improvement. So you have lost poor Mrs. Thornimett. 
She died before you could reach her.” 

“She did,” replied Austin, with a grave face. “I 
wish we could get transported to places, in case of 
necessity, as quickly as the telegraph brings us news 
that we are wanted. A senseless and idle wish, you 
will say ; but it would have served me in this case. She 
asked after me twice in her last half hour.” 

“ Austin,” breathed Mrs. Hunter, “was it a happy 
death-bed? Was she ready to go?” 

“Quite, quite,” he answered, a look of enthusiasm 
illumining his face. ‘ She had been ready long.” 

“Then we may praise God that she is taken. Oh, 
Austin, what a happy thing it must be for such to die! 
But you are young and hopeful; you cannot understand 
that, yet.” 

So, Mrs. Hunter had learnt that great truth! Some 
years before, she had not so spoken to the wife of John 
Baxendale, when she was waiting to be taken. It had 
come to her ere her time of trial—as the dying woman 
had told her it would. 

The singing ceased, and in the movement which it 
occasioned in the room, Austin left Mrs. Hunter’s side, 
and stood within the embrasure of the window, half 
hidden by the curtains. The air was pleasant on that 
warm summer night, and Florence, resigning her place 
at the instrument to some other lady, stole to the window 
to inhale its freshness. There she saw Austin. She 
had not heard him enter the room—did not know, in 
fact, that he was back from Ketterford. 

“Oh!” she uttered, in the sudden revulsion of feeling 
that the sight brought to her, “is it you ?” 

He quietly took her hands in his, and looked down at 
her. Had it been to save her life, she could not have 
helped betraying emotion. 

“Are you glad to see me, Florence?” he softly 
whispered. 

She coloured even to tears. Glad! The time might 
come when she should be able to tell him so; but that 
time was not yet. 

“Mrs. Hunter is glad of my return,” he continued, 
in the same low tone, sweeter to her ear than all music. 
“She says I have been missed. Is it so, Florence ?” 

“ And what have you been doing?” she asked, not 
knowing in the least what she said in her confusion, as 
she left his question unanswered, and drew her hands 
away from him. 

“T have not been doing much, save the seeing a dear 
old friend Jaid in the earth. You know that Mrs. 
Thornimett is dead. She died before I got there.” 

“ Papa told us that. He heard from you two or three 
times, [ think. How you mustregret it! But why did 
they not send for you in time?” 

“It was only the last day that danger was appre- 
hended,” replied Austin. “She grew worse suddenly. 
- You cannot think, Florence, how strangely this gaiety ” 
—he half turned to the room—* contrasts with the scenes 
I have left: the holy calm of her death-chamber, the 
laying of her in the grave.” , 

“ An unwelcome contrast, I am sure it must be.” 

“Tt jars on the mind. All scenes essentially of the 
world, let them be ever so necessary or useful, must do 
so, when contrasted with the solemn scenes of life’s close. 
But how soon we forget those solemn scenes, and live in 
the world again !” 
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“ Austin,” she gently whispered, “I do not like to talk 
of death. It reminds me of the dread that is ever 
oppressing me.” 

“She looks so much better as to surprise me,” was 
his answer, unconscious that it betrayed his undoubted 
cognisance of the “ dread” she spoke of. 

“If it would but last!” sighed Florence. “To pro- 
long mamma’s life, I think I would sacrifice mine.” 

“No, you would not, Florence—in mercy to her. If 
called upon to lose her you would grow reconciled to it; 
to do so, is in the order of nature. She could not spare 
you.” 

Florence believed that she never could grow reconciled 
to it: she often wondered how she could bear it, if called 
upon. But there rose up before her now, as she spoke 
with Austin, one cheering promise, “As thy day is, so 
shall thy strength be.” 

“ What should you say, if I tell you I have come into 
a fortune ?” resumed Austin, in a lighter tone. 

“T should say—But, is it true?” broke off Florence. 

“Not true, as you and Mr. Hunter would count for- 
tunes,” smiled Austin; “ but true, as poor I have looked 
upon them. Mrs. Thornimett has behaved to me most 


kindly, most generously; she has bequeathed to me two | 


thousand pounds.” 

“T am delighted to hear it,” said Florence, her glad 
eyes sparkling. ‘“ Never call yourself poor again.” 

“T cannot call myself rich, as Mr. and Mrs. Hunter 
compute riches. But, Florence, it may be a stepping- 
stone to become so.” 

“A stepping-stone to become what?” demanded 
Dr. Bevary, breaking in upon the conference. 

“Rich,” said Austin, turning to the Doctor. “I 
am telling Florence that I have come into some money 
since I went away.” 

Mr. Hunter and others were gathering around them, 
and the conversation became general. ‘“ What is that, 
Clay ?” asked Mr. Hunter. “You have come into a for- 
tune, do you say ?” 

“T said, not into a fortune, sir, as those accustomed 
to fortune would estimate it. But it may prove a 
stepping-stone to fortune and to—to other desirable 
things.” 

“Do not speak so vaguely,” cried the Doctor, in his 
quaint fashion. “ Define the ‘ desirable things.’ ” 

“TI am not sure that they have taken a sufficiently 
tangible shape to be defined as yet,” returned Austin, in 
the same tone. “ You might laugh at them for day- 
dreams.” 

Unwittingly his eye rested for a moment upon Florence. 
Did she deem the day-dreams might refer to her, that 
her eyelids should droop, and her cheeks turn scarlet? 
Dr. Bevary noticed both the look and the signs; Mr. 
Hunter saw neither. 

“ Day-dreams would be enchanting as an eastern fairy- 
tale, only that they never get realized,” interposed one of 
the fair guests, with a pretty simper, directed to Austin 
Clay and his attractions. 

“TI will realize mine,” he uttered, “ Heaven helping 
me!” 

“ A better stepping-stone that, to rely upon, than the 
money you have come into,” said Dr. Bevary. 

1 “True, Doctor,” replied Austin. “But may not the 


‘money have come from the same source? Heaven, you 


know, vouchsafes to work with humble instruments.” 

They quitted the house together, Austin and Dr. 
Bevary. The Doctor walked arm-in-arm with him as far 
as Daffodil’s Delight, when he wished him good night 
and continued his way home. Austin turned towards 
Peter Quale’s. 
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But, what could be the matter? Had Daffodil’s De- 
light miscalculated the time, believing it to be day, instead 
of night? Women leaned out of their windows in night- 
caps; children crept out of their beds and came forth to 
tumble into the gutter naked, as some of them literally 
were; men crowded the doorway of the “ Bricklayers’ 
Arms,” stood about with pipes and pint pots; all were 
in a state of rampant excitement. Austin laid hold of 
the first person who appeared sober enough to listen 
to him. It happened to be a woman, Mrs. Dunn. 

“ What is this?” he exclaimed. “ Have you all come 
into a fortune?” the recent conversation at Mr. Hunter’s 
probably helping him to the remark. 

“Better nor that,” shrieked Mrs. Dunn. “ Better 
nor that,a thousand times! We have circumvented the 
masters, and got our ends, and now we shall just have 
all we want—roast goose and apple pudding for dinner, 
and plenty of beer to wash it down with.” 

“ But what is it that you have got?” persisted Austin, 
who was completely at sea. 

“Got! why, we have got the strIkE,” she replied, in 
joyful excitement. “ Pollock’s men struck to-day. 
Where have you been, not to have heered on it ?” 

At that moment a fresh crowd came jostling down 
Daffodil’s Delight, and Austin was parted from the lady. 
Indeed, she rushed up to the crowd to follow in their 
wake. Many other ladies were following in their wake— 
half Daffodil’s Delight, if one might judge by numbers. 
Shouting, singing, exulting, dancing; it seemed as if 
they had, for the nonce, gone mad. Sam Shuck, in 
his long-tailed coat, ornamented with its holes and its 
slits, was leading the van, his voice hoarse, his face red, 
his legs and arms executing a war-dance of exultation. 
He it was who had got up the excitement and was keep- 
ing it up, shouting fiercely: “Hurrah for the work of 
this day! Rule Britanniar! Britons never shall be 
slaves! The Strike has begun, friends! H—o—o— 
o—o—o—r—rah! three cheers for the Strike!” 

Yes. The Strike had begun. 





WHAT IS THE SUN MADE OF? 


Ir that question had been proposed to any chemist, natu- 
ralist, or astronomer, twenty years ago—ay, ten, or even 
less—the reply might have been “Who knows?” If the 
chemist, naturalist, or astronomer, had been further ques- 
tioned as to his belief whether science of any kind might 
not probably some day inform us of the sun’s composi- 
tion, he would have assuredly answered, “ No !” 

To have replied otherwise, indeed, would have seemed 
unsound and ignorant. With what reason could it have 
been expected that any portion of the sun’s materials 
would reveal their composition to mortal sense? The 
moon’s composition would have seemed a far more pro- 
mising subject of inquiry. Occasionally, aérolites or 
metallic masses fall to us from above. Whence they 
come is still uncertain. According to one theory, they 
are assumed to have originally belonged to the moon, and 
to have been thence projected by volcanic eruptions, so 
far as to come within reach of the earth’s attraction. 
Many of this class of bodies have been collected and 
analyzed. Their constituents have been made known 
through the direct evidence of chemical analysis; there- 
fore—only granting their lunar origin—a portion of the 
moon’s constituents will have been revealed. I am aware 
that most of these aérolites are now supposed to belong 
to fragmentary asteroids coursing in planet-like orbits 
through our solar system; but, the very fact of their having 
been taken for lunar productions, shows that the mate- 





rials of the moon’s structure were not deemed wholly 
beyond our observation or comprehension. These frag- 
ments only were thought to confirm our conclusions as 
to the moon’s physical structure as observed by the 
telescope. 

But as for the sun—ninety-four millions of miles away 
—there seemed: no hope that we should ever succeed in 
making a closer chemical aquaintanceship with him. 
This has been effected, nevertheless; and, without giving 
a detailed narrative of how it has been effected, we shall 
do well to contemplate the bonds of union and acquaint- 
anceship—so to speak—that subsist between the sun and 
ourselves. 

Firstly, we maintain a bond of acquaintanceship with 
the sun through the intervention of the light that 
emanates from him; and this we may denominate the 
bond of popular acquaintanceship. Between our great 
luminary and the philosopher, there is another bond of 
acquaintanceship—the force of gravitation. Whereas, 
however, any considerable knowledge of the laws of 
gravitation requires close study, a considerable knowledge 
of the properties of light is forced upon us willingly 
enough, by the very construction of our eyes, and the 
necessities of our existence. Astronomers, long ago, 
reasoning upor facts to which their experiments led 
them, came to the conclusion that the sun—regarded as 
a whole—is lighter, size for size, than the earth—only 
about a fourth of the earth’s weight, indeed. To put the 
case in another way: assuming that the whole materials 
of the sun could be intimately mingled, so as to yield an 
average, and then, a piece cut out of the sun exactly as 
big as our earth, such piece would only weigh about one- 
fourth of that our own planet weighs. ‘To explain in 
what manner the weighing of the sun has been effected, 
would be altogether impossible in a short paper like this. 
The weighing has been accomplished, however, and 
accomplished through gravitation: and this, until very 
recently, was all we knew in regard to the composition of 
the sun. Whether it were made up of materials wholly 
different from those of our planet, or whether of materials 
identical in nature with some of those of which the earth 
is composed, was beyond the scope of human ken, and 
seemed likely to remain so. The lighter weight of the 
sun conveyed no information as to the:nature of the mate- 
rials. The proportional weight of the same thing varies 
according to the amount of heat it has. For example, 
metals, the very heaviest class of bodies, can by the aid 
of sufficient heat be driven into vapour, and vapours, as 
we all know, are characterized by their lightness. So, 
it might be that the-sun was composed of materials 
naturally heavy, but expanded to lightness by heat; or 
it again might be, that the sun was composed of mate- 
rials naturally light—light, that is to say, at ordinary 
temperatures. 

Long ago, the opinion began to prevail that the sun 
was a molten mass of fire; and a very rational opinion, 
to most people, this will seem to be, considering the 
heat and light ever evolved from the great centre of our 
system. Then, afterwards came a period when that 
opinion fell pretty much into the back-ground amongst 
philosophers. It was argued that both heat and light 
might be produced by an orb neither inordinately hot 
ndr luminous—an opinion, I beg leave to remark, that 
could never have gained much acquiescence on the part 
of the unlearned; for much philosophical refinement of 
thought is needed to reconcile the mind to the notion of 
heat and light being produced by a body of itself neither 
hot nor luminous. 

Such continued long to be the sum total of our know- 
ledge in regard to the sun’s composition. Doubting, 
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speculating, we lived, but never hoping. Philosophers 
little knew what a glorious discovery was in store for 
them. 

Every reader of this comprehends, I presume, what 
is meant by the term “ prismatic spectrum,” the won- 
drous coloured image thrown upon a screen when a jet 
or thread of white light is analyzed or unravelled, so 
to speak, by means of a transparent triangular prism. 
Now, whatever the source of light may be, provided it 
evolve white light, a coloured spectrum may be produced 
by the agency of a triangular prism. Take heed, then, 
of the following fact, for upon a full comprehension of it 
a good deal hinges. A very unimportant fact you may 
be inclined to regard it, but the philosopher looks upon 
every fact, every revelation of truth, as having importance. 
The application of it may not come to-day—to-morrow ; 
not in our time, perhaps, or it may be not for centuries 
after our time, but come assuredly it will; for facts are 
laws, and the laws of nature are impressed by God, and 
he does nothing in vain. 

The fact to which I would direct the reader’s atten- 
tion, is the existence of certain black transverse lines 
across the solar spectrum, and only across the latter. 
If some sufficiently powerful light be substituted for that 
of the solar rays, then the particular black bands now 
under consideration are no longer developed. It is im- 
portant, moreover, to note that the black solar spectral 
bands never vary—are never altered as to their relative 
position. This fact was noted and recorded in the annals 
of science ; for, whenever the philosopher notes a constant 
occurrence, he treasures it. Not unfrequently such trea- 
sured stores of truth are pregnant with marvellous reve- 
lations, though at the time their full meaning and bear- 
ings may be unknown. So much, then, for the aforesaid 
black spectral bands. Premising that they were first 
remarked by Frauenhofer, and from that circumstance 
they have always been called Frauenhofer’s bands, we will 
leave them for a time—their consideration to be resumed 
hereafter. 

I must now record the evidence of certain experiments 
that will seem to be a long way removed from anything 
connected with the solar spectrum. Nevertheless, their 
evidence, joined by and by to the evidence furnished by 
Frauenhofer’s bandg, will hereafter reveal to us the great 
secret of the sun’s composition, in part at least. Did 
you ever see a display of artificial firewoFks, wondering 
in what manner the beautiful flame tints were produced ? 
Did you ever see an old woman throw a pinch of salt 
upon the fire “to clear the fire,” as she said, before 
setting on the gridiron? Did you ever push, by design 
or inadvertently, a bit of copper amongst burning coals 
or into a candle flame? The evidence of the fireworks, 
the salt, and the copper wire, all goes to prove one and 
the same thing, namely, that each and every metal, as a 
rule, burns evolving its own peculiar tint. What metals, 
or what composition of metals, enter into ornamental 
fireworks, we will not here stop to investigate,, but let it 
be understood that each metal communicates to flame 
its special hue. 

The second and third illustrations (both very simple) 
are quite sufficient for my purpose. The old woman’s 
pinch of salt—should you witness that experiment again, 
if not, I beg you will yourself perform it—will be observed 
to tinge the fire yellow; and so, if you dip a bit of string 
into some salt and water, then dry it, and when dry 
plunge it into the flame of a candle, the flame will 
acquire the same peculiar tint of yellow. And so, if 
—cross-questioning nature still—you take some of that 
beautiful and very curious metal which enters into the 


composition of sea salt, and which is called “ sodium”—if | 





you take some of that metal sodium, and set fire to it in 
a small platinum spoon, it also—the metal sodium—wiil 
be seen to burn with a flame having the same tint of 
yellow. Similarly, the experimenter would find—were 
he to take the trouble of performing the experiment— 
that copper, and every preparation of copper, burns with 
a green flame. In order to perceive the distinctive tints 
evolved by respective metals undergoing combustion, no 
apparatus is necessary; but it is only by the aid of an 
electric lamp and a triangular prism that the full beauty 
of the tint can be made manifest. Then will it be seen 
that sodium, when burned in a little charcoal crucible, 
within the electric lamp, developes, on the yellow portion 
of the spectrum, a still yellower band; that copper, 
similarly burned, produces on the green part of the 
spectrum a still greener band, and so on—a particular 
band or bands for each particular metal. 

And this is curious too, viz., that if two or more 
metals be consumed in mixture, such as brass—a mixture 
of copper and zinc, for example—the prism picks out (so 
to speak) the rays peculiar to each metal, depositing 
them in the spectrum duly arranged—each of its own 
peculiar tint—each in its own proper locality. 

So we now, by acourse of experiments, have succeeded’ 
in obtaining a banded spectrum. The bands of owr 
spectrum, however, are coloured, whereas those of the 
solar spectrum—the bands of Frauenhofer—are black. 
“There can hardly be any connection between the two 
phenomena,” say you; wait awhile. 

Turn back now again to our sodium. Itis burningina 
platinum spoon, we will suppose, evolving a vapour ; 
that vapour is burning with the yellow light peculiar to 
sodium. We will now hold that sodium flame in the 
very track of the yellow rays that have been separated 
by the triangular prism from white light of the electric 
lamp. Watch now the result from the spectrum; a 
band of yellow seems to be clean cutout. There is, in 
place of it, a black band. Now, is this an arbitrary black 
band, or is it one to be found in the solar spectrum? Is 
it one of the Frauenhofer black bands? Yes, it so hap- 
pens to be; and now, so far as the presence of sodium. 
in the sun is concerned, we have our revelation. 

Assume the following case. Assume that the sun ‘s,. 
as quite anciently it was assumed to be, a glowing ball 
of fire 1,384,492 times larger than our earth—a seething 
mass of burning materials. Assume a blazing flame of 
vapour to surround him—one constituent being the: 
vapour of sodium. These conditions granted, we at 
once account for the one particular black sodium line or 
band of the Frauenhofer scale corresponding with 
sodium; and we can account for its presence on no other 
assumption. 

Repeating the experiment with other metals, we pro- 
duce other black bands on our artificial spectrum, con- 
formable in every respect to other Frauenhofer bands ; 
and thus, by following out this beautiful train of reason- 
ing, philosophers have arrived at two conclusions: first, 
that the sun, as was anciently supposed, is a mass of 
molten fire. Second, ‘that he is surrounded with a 
blazing atmosphere, in which at least exist the metals 
iron, magnesium, sodium, chromium, and nickel. 

Nor have the experiments of Professors Bunsen and 
Kirschoft, of Heidelberg, (to whom these discoveries 
are due), revealed a new mode of analysis for substances 
already known, but they have actually succeeded in dis- 
covering two new alkaline metals to which the names 
cesiwm and rubidiwm have been given. Indications of 
both these metals having been recognised in the waters 
of Baden and Durckheim, the professors, after a tedious 
course of manipulation, succeeded in obtaining them. It 
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now remains to be seen whether this beautiful spectral 
analysis may not be hereafter applied to the discovery of 
mineral poisons. Professors Bunsen and Kirschoft are 
now understood to be investigating that subject. 





LONDON TRAMWAYS. 


Tne public and parochial discussions about the merits 
and demerits of tramways have somewhat died away of 
late, consequent upon a decrease of energy on the part 
of certain projectors. The near approach of the day, 
however, for opening the Great Exhibition promises 
to revive these projects and their attendant discussions. 

Street tramways have undoubtedly had much prejudice 
to contend against, to say nothing about local interests, 
public fears, and a little national jealousy. The practical 
difficulties in the way of working them have been over- 
rated and misstated, and their history has been com- 
pletely overlooked. They come to us now ostensibly 
from America, but only in the character of a re-importa- 
tion. Like steam-navigation, which Fulton borrowed 
from this country, and extended on the vast lakes and 
rivers of the United States, street tramways were tried 
in and about London, before they became a “ great fact” 
jn America. Lord Palmerston seemed to be unaware of 
this, if we are to judge by his speech delivered in Par- 
liament, when this subject was recently debated. He 
alluded to the tramways, or rather, Roman pavements 
of Milan, forgetting that he had a fair specimen far 
nearer home, in the humble neighbourhood of White- 
chapel. 

One of the earliest modern London tramways, laid 
down in stone, still exists in the Commercial Road, 
forming the communication between the East and West 
India Docks, and the great commercial warehouses in 
the eastern parts of London. In consequence of the 
great wear and tear to which this road was subjected, 
the trustees decided, in 1827, to lay down a stone tram- 
way, after the manner of the Roman pavements before 
alluded to, which travelled gentlemen like Lord Palmer- 
ston have seen in Florence, Sienna, Milan, and other 
Italian cities. The tramway consists of a carriage-way, 
with two courses of large stone blocks for the wheels to 
run on, with a space between them for the horses, laid 
with ordinary gravel. 

Besides the great gain which such a roadway offered 
in point of durability, it promised advantages in increas- 
ing the ease of draught to the horses employed upon it, 
and cheapening proportionally the carriage of goods 
between the docks and the city. This caused the plan 
to be very favourably received by the directors of the 
dock companies, and obtained for it, as far as needful, 
their cordial co-operation. 

The preference which was then given to stone over 
iron, was chiefly dictated by the consideration that in 
rainy or frosty weather iron rails are more slippery than 
stone rails, and more likely to cause injurious accidents. 
Iron rails had not been tested by railroads in 1827, as 
they have been since, so the road was inlaid with stone, 
and the stone, renewed from time to time, still remains. 
Among the remains of Pompeii there is a stoneway of 
this description, the blocks of which are worn half 
through in ruts, thus showing the antiquity of these con- 
trivances, and the comparative softness of the material 
used. 

The original stone employed in the Commercial Road 
tramway was all granite, the greater part being obtained 
from Aberdeen, a considerable portion from Herne Island, 
some from Mount Sorrel, Leicestershire, and some from 





Guernsey and Jersey. The stones were all cut in one 
form and size—not tapering towards the bottom, accord- 
ing to the old absurd practice, but perfectly square, and 
dressed so as to fit closely to each other. The inter- 
position of any substances between them which might 
cause a disturbance of position, whether from top or 
bottom, is thus prevented. To guard against any sub- 
sidence from the general level, the stones are laid on a 
firm bottom of cement and gravel. This was the bottom- 
ing found at Pompeii, which, after the lapse of many 
centuries, was almost perfectly level, while the super- 
incumbent stones were half worn through. 

On a common road it is considered good work if a 
horse can draw one ton at the rate of four miles an hour; 
but in the Commercial Road, six and seven, and some- 
times nine tons, are drawn at this rate by ordinary 
horses employed in the heavy London traffic. The trans- 
port of heavy goods in this road is greater than in any 
other quarter of the metropolis. 

The common objections to tramways in crowded 
thoroughfares are to a great extent disposed of by the 
example of London Bridge, the most crowded and way- 
worn thoroughfare in the*world. The eleven thousand 
vehicles of all weights and shapes which daily pass over 
this bridge, can only be kept in order by an elaborate 
tramway system. As rails are not laid down along the 
road, except stoneways along the gutters on each side, 
the city police have to take their laborious stand, from 
morn to dewy eve, and divide the traffic into four streams. 
This is nothing but a street tramway of the rndest kind; 
a tramway where no mechanical science is allowed to aid 
in the work, but where all the labour falls upon human 
indexes bearing the stamp of official authority, clouded 
by the mud of London traffic, who stand at intervals in 
the centre of the road. This is Mr. Daniel Whittle 
Harvey’s, the City Chief Police Commissioner’s live 
tramway, which one day, when the crowds of vehicles 
increase so as to bealtogether unmanageable, will probably 
give place to something more in accordance with the 
railway spirit of the age. 





THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT. 


A memorr of the late Prince Consort, comprehensive in 
its plan, and minute in its detail, portraying the great 
attributes of his character and all those amiable features 
which will long embalm his memory in the heart of the 
nation, would prove a most valuable addition to bio- 
graphical literature; and it would be a high satisfac- 
tion if we were permitted to hope that such a biogra- 
phy may in due time proceed from a heart and a pen in 
all respects qualified for the responsible task. 

Leaving such a work for the proper time and the 
fitting inscrumentality, ours is the humble but grateful 
task of weaving into a connected narrative those facts 
relating to the public career of the departed Prince 
which have already seen the light, and ought to have 
their place in these columns as our tribute to one of the 
worthiest names emblazoned on the pages of modern 
history. 

His Royal Highness Albert Augustus Charles Em- 
manuel, Duke of Saxony, Prince of Saxe Coburg and 
Gotha, was born in the castle of Rosenau, on August 26, 
1819, and consequently, although for the last two-and- 
twenty years he has occupied a large share of public 
attention, he died soon after he had reached the age of 
forty-two, falling when little more than half-way along 
the journey which with some, “by reason of strength, is 
fourscore years.” 
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The foundations of the high character the Prince 
acquired as a scholar and a man of science, were laid in 
his early youth, under the training of his private tutors, 
and afterwards in the university of Bonn. His gifted 
mind duly estimated the advantageous position in which 
he was placed, and instead of regarding the labours of 
the student as derogatory to a royal prince, or being 
satisfied to pass through his curriculum with ordinary 
diligence, he was evidently resolved to acquire all the 
intellectual treasures the university placed within his 
reach. Those who have had the advantage of meeting 
His Royal Highness at scientific gatherings, and observ- 
ing the diligent inquiry with which he pursued any 
subject brought under his notice, and the intelligence 
that inquiry displayed, will readily credit all that is 
related of his student life in Bonn. 

A gentleman now living in this country, who was a 
professor during the residence of the Prince and his 
elder brother in Bonn, furnishes his testimony to “the 
earnest and solid way in which the young princes ob- 
tained a thorough and scientific German education.” 
He says, “Their manner of living at Bonn was simple 
and quite homely. The Pringe used to rise at six in the 
morning, and, with slight exception, worked on until 
seven in the evening, when he either joined the leading 
families or saw other students at his own house.” The 
selection of Bonn, in preference to the “ aristocratic 
university of Géttingen,” was a proof of the earnest pur- 
pose of the Prince to secure the greatest intellectual 
advantages his country could afford; for the learned pro- 
fessor we quote observes, that “it was in itself a devia- 
tion from the rule of the princely families of Germany 
to patronise Bonn.” The reasons for this election, on 
the part of the royal student, are apparent from the 
names of the eminent professors who were the lights of 
the university during the time he spent there. “In Law, 
his teachers were the professors Walter, Perthes, and 
Boecking ; in National Economy, Kauffman; in History, 
Loebell; he besides studied Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry, and practised as a poet, an amateur painter, 
and musical composer.” 

Professor Goldstiicker, of University College, who was 
a fellow student with the Prince at Bonn, speaks of him 
as “the only prince who was a real reader there,” and 
says, “I believe he never missed a single lecture.” 

In the “Life of Frederick Christopher Perthes” (the 
well-known publisher, of Hamburg and of Gotha), there 
occur some interesting notices of the Prince, in connec- 
tion with his German home. In 1826, on the Duke of 
Coburg’s accession to Gotha, Perthes had written as fol- 
lows: “My monarchical principles have gained many 
new adherents; for all fall suddenly down before the 
new Prince: certainly he, like Saul, is head and shoul- 
ders taller than the rest of the people, full of princely 
dignity, very judicious, and consequently very popular. 
He knows and is interested in every subject; in short, 
the whole world is bewitched with him, and men of all 
parties have suddenly become ducalized.” The Duke was 
very partial to Perthes, and always saw him when at 
Gotha or Reinhardsbrunnen. The forest and its inhabit- 
ants, recollections reaching back as far as 1806, as well as 
the political events of the day, formed the subject of their 
conversations. But Perthes’ peculiar delight was in the 
young princes. It was in 1836, when the Coburg princes 
came to Gotha, in order to conclude the marriage of the 
Prince Ferdinand Augustus with the Queen of Portugal, 
that he saw them first. In the January of that year 
he writes: “A few days ago I was dining with the old 
Duchess; both the princes were there—fine, tall, hand- 
some youths, fresh, healthy, and full of spirits, to which 
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they gave free scope as soon as they were out of their 
grandmother’s sight. Prince Ferdinand, the future 
King of Portugal, has a noble profile, but he is still a 
thorough child: the poor slender fir-tree has to be 
transplanted toa hot soil; perhaps his very childishness 
is in his favour.’ 

In 1889 Perthes writes: “ Late in the summer, the 
ducal household came to Reinhardsbrunnen, and with 
them the Crown Prince from Dresden, and Prince Albert 
from Italy. Their father has good reason to be proud 
of them both. The ardour, frankness, and healthy judg- 
ment of the Crown Prince delighted me uncommonly ; 
Prince Albert is, without doubt, a highly gifted and 
thoroughly cultivated young man; handsome and ele- 
gant, courteous and benevolent. His thoughtful, cautious 
temperament will lessen the difficulties of his position.” 

In 1840 we find Perthes writing: “The winter months 
of this year have been made interesting and exciting by 
the chapter of history which has been enacted here; 
for, at the approach of the English wedding, the ducal 
papa bound the garter round his boy’s knee amidst the 
roar of a hundred and one cannon. The earnestness 
and gravity with which the Prince has obeyed this early 
call to take a European position give him dignity and 
standing in spite of his youth, and increase the charm 
of his whole aspect. Queen Victoria will find him the 
right sort of man; and unless some unlucky fatality 
interpose, he is sure to become the idol of the English 
nation, silently to influence the English aristocracy, and 
deeply to affect the destinies of Europe. Perhaps I may 
live to see the beginning of this career.” 

The studies diligently pursued in Germany were not 
forsaken when the Prince found his adopted country in 
England; and among the many eulogies which appeared 
immediately after his decease, we may here find a place 
for one, pronounced by a distinguished literary contem- 
porary, who says, “ Attainment all but universal—mas- 
tery of art, of language, science, music, literature—led 
him to believe, more strongly than men of fewer con- 
quests, in the power of steady and sincere labour. His 
own knowledge was Very great, and it lay in many un- 
expected nooks and corners. Of music, he knew far 
more than an average man—played on more than one 
instrument, sang well, and wrote down his thoughts in 
musical works of some length—if not with high creative 
power, yet with a steadiness and sensibility not to be 
found in the works of ordinary gentlemen who write. 
It is known to the public that he was a very good etcher. 
We have heard an engineer declare that the prince knew 
more of fortification than any non-professional person he 
ever met; and the secretary of the Photographic Society 
assures us he was a very admirable photographer.” Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, who had ample opportunities of form- 
ing a correct judgment of the intellectual attainments of 
the Prince, states that he never knew a man more 
thoroughly conversant with the subjects he handled; 
that “his was not a mere surface knowledge,” and that 
“his intellectual and moral qualities were a beacon-light 
to the nation.” 

That was a good day for England, as well as for the 
happiness of her Majesty, when the young Prince, accom- 
panied by his father and brother, visited this country to 
be present at the coronation, and first made the acquaint- 
ance which, on the 10th of February, 1840, resulted in 
his marriage. It was on the 23rd of November in the 
preceding year, that the Privy Council was summoned to 
meet at Buckingham Palace and receive the official an- 
nouncement of the Queen’s intention to form a matrimo- 
nial alliance with the Prince. When the announcement 
was tmhade to the House of Lords, the late Duke of 
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Wellington expressed his surprise that their lordships 
had not been informed that the Prince was a protestant. 
All classes of the British people, from the peer to the 
peasant, will remember with satisfaction that the late 
Prince Consort was not only a protestant, but the in- 
telligent promoter of the principles involved in the pro- 
testant reformation. It is our prayer and our hope that 
the throne of the British empire will never again be 
filled by a popish sovereign, nor its honours and in- 
fluence shared by a popish consort. 

His late Royal Highness was distinguished, not only 
by the accomplishments that might be desired in a Prince 
who participated in the honours of the throne, but by all 
those noble qualities that could adorn his character as a 
man. As these qualities were manifested from year to 
year before the eyes of the people, they derived increas- 
ing satisfaction, as they knew that the husband of the 
Queen was so admirably qualified to assist in the deve- 
lopment of that character, now so well established, as a 
wise, benevolent, popular and constitutional sovereign. 

No sooner had the Prince been raised to his high sta- 
tion than the influence of his character was felt in the 
court, where the sunshine of the royal favour fell on 
learning and goodness; and our nobles, who wished to live 
not for pleasure and frivolity, but for worthy and noble 
objects, had in the Prince Consort one who was ready 
to aid them by his own efforts, and encourage by his 
example. 

When this happy alliance took place, popular educa- 
tion had already done much to elevate the condition of 
our country; its benefits had become accessible to the 
operative and labouring classes, and if not eagerly seized 
by all, had at least created a most satisfactory contrast 
with the intellectual state of the people under the reign 
of George 11. There was, however, an obvious neves- 
sity to educate the public taste, by the culture of 
any love of art that might exist among us, and to exalt 
the intellectual character of the country, by giving to 
science a@ position which would save us from the disgrace 
of appearing to ignore the men who were labouring in 
its fields. It would be wrong to assert that no progress 
would havé been made in these paths, if the Prince had 
not been raised to his exalted position; we must, how- 


ever, record our sense of the zeal with which he sought | 


to supply a great want of his adopted country. 
It has often been said of us, as a people, that we are 


too materialistic and money-loving—that we have a low | 


and grovelling tendency to fall down and worship the 
golden calf—that we are ready to toil and sink in the 
exhausting pursuit, and, when not successful ourselves, to 
yield an idolatrous homage to those who are. The 
Germans have said it of us, as they were entitled to say 
it; for in those Germanic States into which any degree 
of constitutional freedom has been permitted to enter, 
learning, art, and science are respected above wealth, 
and places of honour are assigned to the men by whom 
they are successfully cultivated. 

These past twenty years have seen something like 
justice done to the men of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, who have devoted themselves to intellectual and 
artistic labour. The Exhibition of 1851 ; the Department 
of Art at South Kensington; the revival of the Society 
of Arts, and the institutions in connection with it 
throughout the kingdom; the suecess of the youths who 
have passed through our Schools of Design; the increased 
encouragement given to our artists; the titles borne by 
some of our men of science, and the respect with which 
they have been received at court, are evidences that the 
late Prince did not finish his career before he had 
achieved in this country those conquests, compared with 
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which the triumphs of martial skill, and the splendours 
of a material throne, are poor indeed. 

It was in the review of such peaceful and beneficent 
triumphs that M. Drouyn de Lhuys observed that “the 
British constitution did not admit the Queen’s Consort 
to an official participation in the royal authority; but 
the Prince did in reality reign by his public and private 
virtues, by his love of all that was good, his distinguished 
intellect and his vast acquirements. His personal merit 
had im a manner raised an undisputed throne for him, 
Sheltered from political storms in the noble and tranquil 
empire of the arts and sciences, agriculture and manu- 
factures.” About the time when the French orator was 
pronouncing this panegyric, the idea he expressed ap- 
peared also in the columns of a London contemporary, 
who said, “ Prince Albert understood his country and 
his time. Leaving the strife of ordinary politics to those 
who had the taste and the right to enter into such con- 
tests, he devoted himself to the higher range of scientific 
questions and social charities, in which no one could dis- 
pute his pre-eminence, or interfere with his usefulness. 
Denied a material, he made for himself an intellectual 
and invisible throne.” 

It is the province of superior intellects to exercise.a 
powerful sway over minds of ordinary mould, and when 
the pen of the faithful historian records the annals of the 
times in which we are living, the late Prince Consort 
must hold a high place among those lights by which 
they have been irradiated, and whose influence will ex- 
tend into the far distant future. 

Most gratifying is it to record the elose connection 
there was in the mind of the Prince between the great 
works he promoted, and the highest end to which all our 
labours should be directed—the glory of God. It has 
been said most truly that “all his eminent abilities, all 
his splendid opportunities, were devoted to the noblest 
ends;” that he “ had an instinctive love of peace, of 
industry, of progress ;” that “ progress was his constant 
theme ;” that, “what the word duty was to Arthur the 
Great, the word progress was to Albert the Good ;” that 
“mo other word turms up so often in his speeches, no 
other idea was so constantly present in his mind,” and 
that “no sacrifice of time, labour, thought, money, or 
responsibility, seemed to him too great when he could 


| make it the cause of national or individual Progress.” 


Tt is no correct estimate of the departed Prince to 
imagine that his idea of “ progress” was to be realized 
simply by improvements in art, discoveries in science, 
or any advancement of our material interests. His esti- 
mate of individual and social progress embraced the 
moral and religious elements in man, and the exaltation 
of pious emotion and practical benevolence. A distin- 
guished countryman of the Prince, well qualified to 
appreciate his artistic tastes and acquirements, says, in 
reference to the Exhibition in Hyde Park, “I was pre- 
sent on that festive spring-day, when the Crystal Palace 
in Hyde Park first vibrated under the strains of music, 
and when the Prince, then in the full vigour of manly 
beauty, received his royal lady, and presented to her his 
own creation.” Happily we are not now left to imagine 
the sentiments which dilated the heart of the man to 
whom ‘the world was indebted for that “creation,” and 
which, iit was his hope, would animate the heart of every 

He had given utterance to those sentiments, 
and to his-wishes for others, more than a year previously, 
and these-are this memorable words :—“ I ‘hope that the 
first impression which the view of this vast collection 
will produce’ upon ‘the spectator, will be that of deep 
thankfulness to the Almighty for the blessings which he 
has bestowed upon us already here below; and the 
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second, the conviction that they can only be realized in 
proportion to the help which we are prepared to render 
to each other; therefore, only by peace, love, and ready 
assistance, not only between individuals but between the 
nations of the earth.” 

Another extract from this memorable speech, delivered 
at the Mansion House in the presence of the mayors 
assembled from all parts of the kingdom, will show how 
the religious element entered into the “ progress” which 
it was the ardent wish of this enlightened and pious 
Prince to advance. ‘“ Man is approaching a more com- 
plete fulfilment of that great and sacred mission which he 
has to perform in this world. His reason being created 
after the image of God, he has to use it to discover the 
laws by which the Almighty governs his creatures, and, 
by making these laws his standard of action, to conquer 
nature to his use—himself a divine instrument.” 

How clearly does this pious feeling shine out in con- 
nection with the inspired text we read on the ertablature 
of the Royal Exchange. The circumstances in which 
that sacred motto was selected, are related in a very 
interesting manner by the Rev. Thomas Arundell, of 
Hayton Vicarage :—* It was shortly after the Prince’s 
marriage to our beloved Queen that a deputation of the 
architect and committee for the erection of the new 
Royal Exchange waited upon him, to submit to the 
Queen and to himself, for inspection, the plans of that 
noble edifice, then in course of completion. The designs 
were highly approved by the royal pair; but the Prince, 
from his manner, seemed to entertain an opinion that 
something was still wanting to realize his own idea of 
what a building should be, erected for purposes of com- 
merce, placed in the busiest part of the great metropolis, 
and daily thronged with the merchant princes of a 
Christian country. He was pressed to offer any sug- 
gestion which might occur to him. Pointing to the 
drawings, he asked if a motto might be introduced upon 
the architrave. He was answered that ‘there could be 
no possible objection; it would in no way mar the 
general effect of the plans; the only difficulty would be 
the choice of a suitable inscription ;’ and, being invited 
himself to suggest one to the committee, fearless of the 
smile of the worldling or the sneer of the infidel, he 
modestly intimated that, in his native country, such a 
space would have been occupied by some passage from 
the Sacred Scriptures; and, if it were really desired 
that he should select the motto, he should have no diffi- 
culty in submitting one as specially appropriate— 

‘THE EARTH IS THE LORD’s, AND THE FULNESS THEREOF,’ 

“Tt was my privilege, not long afterwards, to be pre- 
sent on the occasion of her Majesty in person visiting 
the mighty city, to open to the merchants their new 
Exchange; and, although I may have been mistaken, 


_ yet I fancied that I discerned a smile of unusual satis- 


faction lighting up the countenances both of the Queen 
and Prince, upon their approach to the building, as their 
eyes turned simultaneously to the inscription, standing 
out in such bold relief upon the entablature, ‘that he 
may run that readeth it’—‘ The earth is the Lord’s; and 
the fulness thereof.’ ” 

The memory of the Prince is hallowed among all the 
families of the land, for the exemplary manner in which 
he adorned the domestic circle, and discharged all its 
duties. The intelligence, the amiability, the unspotted 
virtue, and the high religious priziciple of the Prince 
Consort, made the royal house a model for every family 
in the kingdom—not for the rich and noble only, but also 
for the poor and lowly. 

One of the excellent features of this domestic por- 
traiture was his wise and careful superintendence of the 
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education of his family, including “ not only the moral 
education, which no English parent ever does, or, under 
any circumstances, ought to neglect, but the ordinary 
training of the school-room. Of course the royal princes 
and princesses had many masters and mistresses, but 
their chief instructor was the Prince. He not only fur- 
nished a general plan for their instruction, but superin- 
tended it himself; not only appointed to each one his or 
her teachers, but thought it his duty to read* every book 
which any of them was about to read.” The “Athenzeum,” 
on whose authority the statement is made, adds, with too 
much reason, “ Of how few English géntlemen could the 
same be said!” 

A very interesting proof of the solicitude of this royal 
parent for the highest welfare of his children is to be 
seen in Windsor Castle. At the top of the Queen’s 
staircase, in the private apartments, there is a beautifully 
executed statue from the studio of Baron Triqueti, 
representing the boy-king, Edward v1, marking with his 
sceptre a passage in the Bible, which he holds in his 
left hand, and upon which he intently looks. A closer 
inspection discovers the following text upon the open 
page: “Josiah was eight years old when he began to 
reign; and he reigned thirty and one years in Jerusalem. 
And he did that which was right in the sight of the 
Lord, and walked in all the way of David his father, and 
turned not aside to the right hand or to the left.” This 
statue was executed by the desire of the late Prince 
Consort, who intended it to convey to his son a constant 
and most significant suggestion of the divine rule by 
which the future sovereign of England should fashion 
his heart and life. 

We are thankful that the life of the Prince was ex- 
tended to a period when the royal children were old 
enough to appreciate the instructions they received, and 
to profit by them. The heir-apparent to the throne, who 
has so suddenly been deprived of the counsels of a father 
well qualified to train him for his high position, should 
be the subject of a nation’s prayers, as to him the eyes 
of that nation are directed with much solicitude. The 
Princess Alice has won the admiration of the country 
by the care with which she concealed her own bitter 
sufferings, that she might alleviate those of her widowed 
mother; and the younger members of this mourning 
family are distinguished by their amiability, their in- 
telligence, and all the qualities that can endear them to 
the nation. , 

The Prince, who so enjoyed the advantages of educa- 
tion in his own person, was anxious not only to impart 
those advantages to his own family, but to extend them to 
most humble classes. In addition to the large measures 
already noticed for the intellectual and moral improve- 
ment of the country, his Royal Highness entered into the 
good work in the neighbourhood of Balmoral, and other 
parts of Scotland. Her Majesty’s girls’ school received 
much attention from the Prince, who also manifested the 
deepest interest in the moral and religious operations 
conducted by the Rev. J. H. Wilson, at Aberdeen. Those 
important reformatory works were the subject of special 
attention on the part of the Prince, by whom a gentle- 
man was sent to Aberdeen to make them the subject of 
the fullest inquiry. As an illustration of his unostenta- 
tious beneficence, we may here mention, as we heard it 
from Mr. Wilson, that a sum of money was intrusted to 
him for distribution for various important objects, with 








* It may be mentioned now without impropriety that “The Leisure 
Hour” had the warm approval of the Prince, evinced not only by pro- 
moting its circulation, but by its use in the Royal household; and it is 
gratifymg to add that the Princess Royal of Prussia lately ordered a com- 
plete set of all the yolumes to be sent for her own library at Berlin, 
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a strict injunction not to mention that the Prince Con- 
sort was the donor. 

The nation, as well as the widowed sovereign, has 
mourned and is still mourning for this great and good 
Prince; but neither can the Queen or her people sorrow 
as those without hope. During the weeks of the sad 
illness which ended fatally on December 14, 1861, he 
gave many indications that his mind was at peace, 
through an enlightened faith in Christ. Frequently on 
his death-bed he was heard to repeat portions of the 
well-known hymn, “ Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” than 
which no human*words can better express the right 
attitude and state of a spirit about to enter the eternal 
world.* 

We conclude by quoting part of an article from the 
“London Review,” which well expresses the general feel- 
ing of the press, as the nation’s voice, on the sad event: 
—*“ The character and conduct of the Prince were of so 
rare and peculiar a quality, that to analyze and dwell on 
them is to each of us at once a grateful and an instruc- 
tive study. The pages of history abound in examples 
of shining and heroic characters. In troubled times, and 
in the midst of exciting events, it is not difficult for men 
of spirit, energy, and genius to achieve great and memo- 
rable deeds. The events themselves contribute hardly 
less to the greatness of the man than the man to the 
magnitude of the events. But in days comparatively 
smooth, and by the unobserved performance of difficult 
yet unconspicuous duties to accomplish a great and 
worthy end, is a more laborious and painful task, and 
one which requires moral qualities of a high and rare 
order. It is to this sphere that Prince Albert was sum- 
moned, at an age when the characters of most men are 
yet unformed, and in which he performed his task with 
a conscientious patience and a disinterested ability which 
has earned for him the lasting gratitude of the country. 

“ Who can tell, amongst the temptations to pleasure, 
idleness, and vice, which beset the great, how much of 
courage and self-denial is needed for the constant and 
untiring accomplishment of the daily duties of the most 
responsible of stations? To live in the sight of all men, 
and yet so to live that no man can say that what ought 
to have been done has been left undone, or that that 
which has been done had been better not done; this is 
the sort of labour which is unostentatious and often un- 
marked, but which, in the end, bears a fruit worthy of 
the toil and the self-denial which it has called forth. 

“ And here let us not shrink from performing an act of 
justice, though it partakes somewhat of the character of 
a late repentance, to the memory of this faithful servant 
of the country of his adoption. England has somewhat 
of ingratitude to lay at her own door; and if there is 
anything which could add to the bitterness of the national 
regrets, it is the sense that the Prince in his lifetime did 
not receive altogether, in a full and hearty measure, the 
popular recognition of those great services, the loss of 
which is now felt to be so irreparable. Seldom, alas! 
does it happen that a friend is torn from the side of those 
who have not occasion to reproach themselves with too 
imperfect an appreciation of him they have lost. Can 
the conscience of England altogether acquit itself in the 
case of the friend whom she mourns? It were idle and 
unavailing to seek now for explanation and excuses of a 
fact which cannot honestly be denied or usefully con- 
cealed. But it is neither right nor just that this consi- 
deration should altogether be passed over, for two 
reasons. 





* For illustrations of the religious character of the Prince, see “The 
Sunday at Home,” No, 405, 
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“First, because it is well to take blame to ourselves for 
a fault which is not less culpable in a nation than in ay 
individual ; and itis no sign either of greatness or good. 
ness to slur over an error, which ought rather to be con. 
fessed and atoned. And secondly, because the circumstance 
of the popular coldness which Prince Albert too long 
experienced, and of which it is well known he was poig. 
nantly sensible, brought out the true greatness and 
dignity of his character in its most striking light. Men 
of a less magnanimous temper, and with a sense of duty 
less firm and exalted, might have been provoked or de. 
pressed by an indifference which they felt to be unmerited. 
To him, in his lifetime, this coldness of ours was bitter, 
and to us it is, as it ought to be, a bitter reflection nov. 
What would he not have given to have known and to 
have felt for a single day, the glow of that gratitude and 
admiration of the nation which has burst forth only about 
his bier P 

“ But it is in the fact that, not being permitted to know 
and to feel this, he persisted manfully, cheerfully, and 
nobly in the path of his duty; that he accomplished the 
great task allotted to him without incitement and with- 
out reward; that he loved and laboured for a people 


without stint, which repaid him with too niggardly a’ 


sympathy; in this we say, to those who view the linea 
ments of moral greatness aright, is to be found the heroic 
aspect of a really exalted character. In his conduct there 
was no peevish or undignified impatience. He was con- 
tent to wait, and to work, and to abide the result of duty 
well fulfilled. The Great Taskmaster has released him 
early from his toil, and the nation makes, if late, at least 
ample amends, in accumulating upon his tomb a majestic 
monument of gratitude and grief.” 





MY ADVENTURES IN THE FAR WEST. 


CHAPTER X. 


Wuen the assembled trains came up, after a short halt 
to view the body of the Indian chief, and to listen to the 
unpleasant relation of our sad loss, we moved on in force 
to the scene of the night attack, and there camped, to 
show defiance to our enemies—not without a wish that 
they would again attack, and give us an opportunity of 
redressing our wrongs. This latter expectation caused 
us to keep on the alert during the night; but our extra 
watchfulness was thrown away, as not the slightest 
alarm disturbed us, to the evident mortification of all 
the young men in the camp. In the morning, ere we 
started, the mournful duty of interring the remains of 
the two brothers was performed. We buried them in 
a grave dug by the side of the creek; a few shects of 
bark were substituted for a coffin, and I repeated as 
much of the burial service as I remembered. When 
these funereal rites were at an end, the names of the 
victims and the manner of their death were rudely in- 
scribed on a neighbouring tree. I stood next to poor 
Zeph as the sad ceremony was performed ; but, contrary 
to my expectation, he evinced no outward demonstrations 
of sorrow, save by a wild, restless eye, and an excessive 
pallor. When all was over I led him aside to a retired 
spot by the creek, where my four comrades met us. To 
a tree the young Columbian’s mare was tethered, com- 
pletely caparisoned, while near her lay a rifle, pistols, 
blankets, and bag of provisions—in fine, every requisite 
for the equipment of a traveller on the prairies. 

“ Zeph,” I said, taking his hand, “ we know you have 
lost everything; but with these things, which are yours, 
you can reach the Columbia, A return mule train is 
already in sight; you will join it and return home, and 
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preak the sad news to your parents. It is a duty you 
owe to yourself and them, and we are much deceived in 
you, Zeph, if you hesitate to perform it.” 

“JT have another duty to perform first,”- replied Zeph, 
ina voice that put an end toallargument. More gently 
he said, “ Friends, I thank ye from my heart for all 
ye've done for me, and I will take these things very 
gladly, but I have money, and I must pay for them ;” 
and in spite of all we could say, he remunerated us in 
full for his equipment, with some gold he took from a 
waist-belt. 

“ And now, friends,” he said, “I must begone; don’t 
think hardly of me if I can’t take your advice, for I can’t.” 

“But, Zeph,” I said, detaining him; for, having gathered 
up his arms and outfit, by this time he was mounted, 
“whither go you now?” 

“To seek him,” he whispered, as he bent down his 
head to my ear, and in another minute the unhappy boy 
was stretching across the prairie at a speed that set 
pursuit at defiance. 


Heart-sick and wearied by the sad events and dangers 
of the last day or two, and thoroughly arrived at the 
conclusion that it is infinitely more conducive to pleasure 
and safety, to “sit at home at ease,” and read tales of 
travel, than to go abroad and collect materials for them, 
generally against one’s will, I was not sorry when the 
Ciskion mountains came in view, and we approached the 
scene of our future mining operations. The range of the 
Ciskion mountains is to be the boundary between Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. I cannot imagine a greater change of 
climate, soil, etc., anywhere more rapidly experienced than 
hy the one day’s journey which is required to cross this 
chain from one State to the other. From early morn 
we commenced the ascent from the Oregon side, and 
toiled upwards till about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when we gained the highest point. Ere I looked down 
on the plains, which lay like a map at my feet, I exclaimed 
instinctively, “ California;” for, as the harsh, arid wind 
of the clime blew with a peculiar cutting sensation on 
the lips, I remembered I had experienced the same feel- 
ing often and often before in San Francisco. Yet a few 
hours ago, and I was inhaling the softest and most genial 
atmosphere of all the temperate zones. 

A couple of hours sufficed to make our descent, 
which was terribly steep, into the plains below. By 
this time our animals showed signs of distress, so 
that my company-and a large German band from Co- 
lambia, determined to camp at the foot of the mountains ; 
but the majority of the trains continued on to the regular 
camping ground, two or three miles ahead. We had 
reason, however, to regret our determination of remain- 
ing behind; for at night the bitter Californian breeze 
swept down the mountain hollows with a piercing, mar- 
row-freezing effect, that made one wince again. Not a 
wink of sleep could any of us obtain from this circum- 
stance, throughout the entire night, and I did not much 
regret being called to take the last watch before morn- 
ing. The Germans also placed sentries, who, to my 
utter disgust, huddled together and chatted away all 
my watch, perfectly reckless of the vigilant enemy, who 
is always on the alert. How we escaped an onslaught 
that night I know not. The only outlying sentry, I 
stood with my back against a tree, and once a smart tap 
against the other side of the trunk startled me, and I 

‘looked around, but could distinguish nothing. When 
day broke, however, to my astonishment I saw the shaft 
of an Indian arrow lying at the foot of the tree, and, 
carefully examining the trunk, deeply embedded in the 
bark I found the iron head, from which the shaft had 





broken off. It was evident that I had escaped a great 
danger. 

When we struck the Klamash River, our party made 
up their minds that the Salmon River should be our 
destination instead of the Shasta plains, as we originally 
designed. I shall not, however, trouble the reader with 
the description of our route to this most mountainous of 
mining districts. Enough that we arrived there in 
safety. Purchasing a tent and tools, and taking a claim 
on the river bank, it did not take us long to surmount 
the little mysteries pertaining to gold mining operations. 

Gold is sown broadcast over certain favoured regions, 
but in these regions the signs of its presence are few 
and everything but infallible. I am perfectly well aware 
that quartz is generally found in the neighbourhood of 
gold, and often contains the precious metal; the same 
with black sand. But all theories on the exact where- 
abouts of gold are vain. It is found in the most im- 
probable places, and is missing often in the most probable. 
I have seen a large nugget found on the top of a moun- 
tain, by a man looking for his strayed mule. Gold is 
picked up on the sea shore, near Trinity. I have seen 
a river diverted from its course, whose banks were lined 
with gold, like those of Lombard Street, yet when, after 
immense toil and expense, the bed of the stream was laid 
dry, not a red cent’s worth of gold was discovered. Again, 
I have seen streams in which gold lurked in large flakes, 
like trout beneath boulder stones, yet the banks were value- 
less. How is it, too, that novices in the gold fields are 
proverbially fortunate, and no one cares to “ go partners” 
with an old miner, because he can’t find anything? How 
is it that sailors, those “thoughtless fellows,” who never 
calculate, are the “ luckiest” of miners? They will tell 
you this is all true at the mines. And therefore, at the 
risk of disparaging geology, I say that no theory holds 
good to discover gold to any amount. Sir Roderick 
Murchison may know in what countries gold-bearing 
rocks exist, but the actual localities in these parts of the 
globe it is beyond the power of geology to declare. 

I. do not propose to enter into along detail of my 
mining operations, for the reason that I do not wish to 
be wearisome to my readers. “ Rockers” have been so 
often described, that they are familiar to us as cradles, 


‘and “ prospecting tins” afford us an every-day prospect 


of themselves, in thedomestic milk dairy counter. I have 
already remarked that novices are generally successful. 
In the first rocker of earth that I washed, I found a 
nugget of half an ounce weight. As I took possession 
of it, I thought mining was a delightful pursuit, and 
wondered if there were any mansions in Piccadilly to let. 
Ah! I changed my mind afterwards. Pursued in heat 
and cold, dirt and damp, any little romance about it soon 
wears away, and it becomes as common-place an occupa- 
tion as mending roads, and one very soon finds, as in 
civilized life, that the trader, and not the operator, it is 
that makes the fortune. As a general thing, five cents 
of gold, or twopence halfpenny, is the lowest average each 
bucket of earth must produce to pay for working a claim, 
and then it must be an easy one to work. 

It will seem surprising to some that such a small 
quantity of gold can be priced; but practice makes 
perfect, and when I was at the mines I got so accustomed 
to the weight of gold—as we paid for everything in dust- 
—that I could select a scale of gold just equal to a half- 
penny, or could pound gold into the palm of my hand to- 
the value of a dollar, as correctly as by weighing it in 
the scales. Not that a cent was of the slightest value- 
in the mines, or any coin under a quarter dollar, every- 
thing was so dear. “I have only sixpence in the world,” 
said a miner jocularly, entering a store; “what can you 
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sell me for it?” “Nothing but a lucifer match,” was 
the storekeeper’s reply. But altogether we did very well 
at the Salmon River, and most unpleasant to us was the 
rapidly approaching winter, when, trails being snowed 
up, and in consequence provisions prevented from coming 
in, we should be compelled “to levaut;” for one fork of 
Salmon River was in a most mountainous district, quite 
inaccessible to wagons, and only passable, at the best of 
times, to horse and mule trains. 

As the end of November drew nigh, snow began to 
fall, and provisions to ascend in price in equal ratio. 
Alveady twice, to prevent ourselves from starving, we 
had found it necessary to leave our claims, and assist, 
en masse, in digging out of the snow two mule trains 
laden with provisions. These were, however, the last 
that attempted the passes that winter; so that, while 
we consumed our provisions now, we were like the 
caterpillar in his cabbage, living on our capital. Still, 
we lingered on. There was no mistake about the 
diggings being “first chop.’ They must have been, for 
I never heard less grumbling amongst miners in my 
life, and they are a grumbling lot at the best. Sowe 
staid, and staid, till the last pound of flour, and the last 
ounce of salt pork was “wolfed up,” and nothing eatable 
remained but some coffee-beans and sugar—not very 
substantial viands to hungry men. When things arrived 
at this pass, the greatest miser amongst us saw it was 
time to “ make tracks,” as it was reckoned five days’ 
journey to Shasty Plains, the nearest point from whence 
we could obtain provisions. 

Behold us, then, with all our traps packed on mule- 
back, starting upon the trail. And sucha trail! Up 
one mountain, down another, across rivers, traversing 
the edge of precipices, anywhere but over a macadamized 
road, led that weary, weary trail. Cold and hungry, 
we camped the first night without a morsel of bread or 
meat amongst us, and did the best we could on coffee 
and sugar. Nevertheless, all of us were accustomed to 
hardships ; and if a stranger could have heard the merry 
sounds that proceeded from around our camp-fire, he never 
could have supposed our supper to have been of the 
wretched description it was. I really believe the only 
forlorn face amongst us belonged to a tall cadaverous- 
looking Yankee, to whom popular rumour assigned a 
most ravenous appetite. To the immense number of 
good laughs this last-named individual extracted from 
us, we owed a material lightening of our hungry journey. 
His name was Sampson ; and from the first evening, when 
his melancholy fashion of chewing his coffee-beans and 
gazing into the fire gave rise to many Barmecide offers 
of his national dishes, such as “musk and molasses,” 
hot corn bread, or pumpkin pie, up to the last moment 
when we separated, he was ever a constant source of 
fun and chaff. 





A RIVER-SIDE RAGGED SCHOOL. 


RoremMakers’ Frexps, Limehouse, is one of those ’long- 
shore districts, half land, half water, and inhabited by an 
amphibious race, which affords an ever fertile subject to 
that class of writers who aim at popularity by describing 
the people in all their social phases. Its antecedents are 
of the brine, briny; it has had to do with ship-building 
and navigation, with black-eyed Susan and poor Jack, 
with crimps and press-gangs ashore, and Jews and bum- 
boat-women afloat, from time out of mind. If at the 
present day its aspect is changed for the better, it is be- 
ciuse the British sailor has ploughed the main to some 


purpose, and. having gone “down to the sea in ships,” ; 
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he has brought home the wealth of foreign countries and 
enriched those who sent him forth. The broad shore of 
marsh and mud, where, two hundred years ago, Pepys 
went to visit his friend who dwelt close beside the Lime 
House, which gave a name to the place, is now a crowded 
centre of commercial industry and enterprise; the shore 
has been dug out in docks, now crammed with shipping 
from all parts of the world, and around them have arisen 
marts and storehouscs, manufactories and depdts, the 
property of a race who have the world under their feet, 
But, like all centres of commercial prosperity, Limehouse 
is also a centre of poverty, squalor, and destitution, both 
physical and moral, and stands specially in need of the 
kindly interference of the philanthropist to rescue her 
poorest denizens from the misery and degradation that 
otherwise await them. One most praiseworthy effort in 
this direction we have already noticed, under the head of 
“The Union Jack Shoeblack Brigade;’* and we shall 
now direct the reader’s attention for a brief moment io 
another. 

Passing along Ropemakers’ Fields—where it is evident 
that ropes are no longer made, and where not so much 
as a single blade of grass represents the vanished field— 
we are directed down a darksome narrow turning to the 
left, which lands us in a small open space, where stands 
little wooden tenement of four rooms, and at a right angle 
with it a kind of two-storied timber shed. Both struc. 
tures have an odd look, singularly out of keeping with 
the brick walls that surround them; and one mighi 
almost imagine they were a couple of floating arks which 
had broken from their moorings in some sudden inunds- 
tion, and got drifted into this snug harbour by accident. 
The two-storied shed, however, is the Limehouse Ragged 
School, and the little wooden tenement is the dwelling 
of Mr. Wood, the schoolmaster. The shed was formerly 
appropriated to the keeping of cows, and the house was 
probably the home of the dairyman, and both were fitted 
for their present purpose by an economical use of funds 
raised by subscription. The place is one of the least 
pretentious imaginable; but it has been made, by the 
zeal of the managers who control, and the agents who 
conduct the operations of the institution, the focus of 
even more of active and practical endeavour than is often 
met with in places of much larger convenience. 

The lower floor of the shed is the boys’ school, where, 
at the present moment, some threescore lads receive gra- 
tuitous instruction during the mornings and afternoons 
of five days in the week; the upper floor is allotted to the 
girls, who receive the same amount of instruction. Four 
nights in the week the school is open for the attendance 
of older lads, and even adults who choose to avail them: 
selves of it, in order to derive from it the education 
denied them in their younger days. That this golden 
opportunity is duly valued is shown by the attendance of 
young men, and even of married men, who come to the 
school after the wearisome toils of the day, and labour 
assiduously to acquire the art of writing and some know- 
ledge of figures. Every Monday evening there is a sew- 
ing-class for elder girls, who are taught to make and 
repair their own clothing. In connection with this class, 
a clothing fund is in operation, by which the girls are 
enabled to purchase any necessary article at a consider- 
able reduction in the ordinary price, and thus to supply 
themselves with what they require. On Thursdays the 
conductors of this class, whose services are voluntary, 
assemble the girls in their school-room for religious 
instruction. ; 

A “Mothers Meeting” is held every Tuesday evening, 





* “Charity at Limehouse,”’ in No 351, 
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A RIVER-SIDE RAGGED SCHOOL. 


under the auspices of the Bible Mission, and is conducted 
py the “ Bible Woman” of the district. At this meeting 
the mothers of the children and other poor women are 
taught to make their own and their children’s clothes, and 
they are further assisted in purchasing the materials at 
cost price. While at work they listen to the reading of 
some interesting book, or to hints on household manage- 
ment adapted to their circumstances. The benefit derived 
to the mothers of families from these meetings is known 
to be great; they have led not merely to the increase of 
domestic comfort among the members, but also to a 
knowledge of and a regard to the Word of God: this is 
evidenced by the fact that, while, during the year 1860 
over thirty pounds was expended by them in the purchase 
of materials for clothing, nearly half that sum was paid 
by them for Bibles and Testaments. 

In addition to the above efforts there is a school for 
boys and girls on Sunday afternoon, and for lads and 
young men on Sunday evening. The Sunday classes are 
conducted by voluntary teachers—the average attendance 
being in the afternoon about 160, and in the evening 90. 

The class of children thus cared for and taught is made 
up of those who, if they did not obtain instruction by 
such gratuitous means, would never have it at all. The 
girls are the children of the very poor, and the boys are, 
many of them, such as have been cast on the world at a 
tender age and left to shift for themselves. It is known 
that some of them, who had, previously to their admis- 
sion, supported themselves by theft, have, by the blessing 
of God upon the labours of their teachers, been led to 
abandon their evil courses and take to honest modes of 
life. Several have been placed in situations, and of these, 
three have in one year obtained the prizes allotted to 
those who maintain a good character in the same service 
for more than twelve months. Over twelve of the 
children have entered on service within the last two 
years. 

We insert this brief record of the Limehouse Ragged 
School, in the hope that the example which has in this 
populous district been set by benevolent and Christian 
men, will be followed in other places where similar efforts 
are constantly and earnestly called for. ‘The poor and the 
ignorant, the destitute and the depraved—and these in 
the persons of the young and friendless—are to be found 
everywhere; but the means for their rescue are compa- 
tatively few and limited; and the cry of the poor and 
needy, everywhere heard, rises in vain in many a district 
where the wealthy dwell at ease and heed it not. 
Wherever there are rags and ignorance, there should 
be a ragged school and gratuitous instruction; that 
amount of compensation, at least, the upper strata of 
society owes to the lower—and nothing is more certain 
than that, in the long-run, it will find its account in pay- 
ing the debt to the full. 





Original Fables, 


BUSINESS FIRST AND PLEASURE AFTER. 


“Pur the young horse in plough,” said the farmer; and 
very much pleased he was to be in a team with Dobbin and 
the grey mare. It was a long field,and gaily he walked across 
it, his nose upon Dobbin’s haunches, having hard work to keep 
at so slow a pace. . 

“Where are we going now?” he said, when he got to the 
top. ‘This is very pleasant.” 

“ Back again,” said Dobbin. 

“What for?” said the young horse, rather surprised; but 


Dobbin had gone to sleep, for he could plough as well asleep 
as awake. 
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‘** What are we going back for ?” he asked, turning round to 
the old grey mare. 

“ Keep on,” said the grey mare, “or we shall never get to 
the bottom, and you'll have the whip at your heels.” 

“ Very odd indeed,” said the young horse, who thought he 
had had enough of it, and was not sorry he was coming to the 
bottom of the field. Great was his astonishment when Dob- 
bin, just opening his eyes, again turned, and proceeded at the 
same pace up the field again. 

** How long is this going on?” asked the young horse. 

Dobbin just glanced across the field as his eyes closed, and 
fell asleep again, as he began to calculate how long it would 
take to plough it. 

“ How long will this go on ?” he asked, turning to the grey 
mare. 

** Keep up, I tell you,” she said, ‘or you'll have me on your 
heels.” 

When the top came, and another turn, and the bottom, and 
another turn, the poor young horse was in despair; he grew 
quite dizzy, and was glad, like Dobbin, to shut his eyes, that 
he might get rid of the sight of the same ground so conti- 
nually. 

“ Well,” he said, when the gears were taken off, “if this is 
your ploughing, I hope I shall have no more of it.” But his 
hopes were vain ; for many days he ploughed, till he got—not 
reconciled to it—but tired of complaining of the weary, mono- 
tonous work. 

In the hard winter, when comfortably housed in the warm 
stable, he cried out to Dobbin, as he was eating some delicious 
oats, “I say, Dobbin, this is better than ploughing: do you 
remember that field? I hope I shall never have anything to 
do with that business again. What in the world could be the 
use of walking up a field just for the sake of walking down 
again? It’s enough to make one laugh to think of it.” 

“How do you like your oats ?” said Dobbin. 

“ Delicious !” said the young horse. 

“Then please to remember, if there were no ploughing, there 
would be no oats.” 


THE LEMONS AND THE SODA. 


“T couLp soon finish you up,” said some lemons to a bottle of 
carbonate of soda. 

“T could soon take the taste out of you,” answered the soda. 

* Let us try our strength,” said the lemons. 

“ With all my heart,” said the soda; and to work they went, 
trying with all their might to extinguish each other ; fizz— 
went the lemons; fizz—went the soda; and they went on 
fizzing, till there was nothing of either of them left, and only a 
nauseous puddle showed where the fight had been. 


SNARLER AND DROVER, 


“Tue hunters! the hunters!” cried Drover to Snarler, the 
house-dog; and up they both were in a moment to the top of 
a bank, where they had a good view of thém. 

‘“« How brave they look in their scarlet coats,” said Drover, 
quite excited ; and what horses they have!—not like our old 
Dobbin and Cherry ; and those dogs—here they come—what 
a pack! Well, they are worth looking at—up to the mark to- 
day, and no mistake! ‘Two—four—six ; but it’s no use trying 
to count them. If they’re not proud of themselves, it’s a won- 
der—there they go!” and he turned his head, and watched 
them fairly out of sight. 

“Now, that’s a sight worth coming to see; it has done me 
good. I must be off, for it is shepherding time. Why, Snarier, 
my boy, what’s the matter? You don’t look as if pleasure had 
agreed with you,” he continued, as he noticed the woe-begone 
face of his companion. 

“TJ was thinking of the difference of our lots in life, Drover,” 
replied Snarler. “ Why are we to have nothing but hard fare 
and hard work—dull days and no pleasure? We are as good 
as others, and I think it is very unjust.” 

“Ah!” said Drover; “now you see the opposite ways we 
take things. I never thought of such matters while I was 
diverting myself with the sight; but, when you come to con- 
sider of it, you and I should cut comical figures among @ pack 
of hounds. We are as good in our line, but then our lines are 
different. There must be house-dogs and shepherd-dogs ; and 
the gentlemen will tell you there must be hounds. All right ; 
it has fallen to our lot to be of the plainer sort. Let us be 


| content.” 
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“ Oh, that I had been a hound!” rejoined Snarler. ‘“ Didn’t 
you feel the same, Drover, while we were looking at them ?” 

“ Well, no,” said Drover. “I thought nothing about changing 
places ; but if I had, why, I should have felt very well satisfied 
to remember that I was not the fox just then !” 

And away he went, leaving Snarler a little ashamed of him- 
self, 


THE SWALLOWS. 


“How provoking!” said Betty, as she stood with her long 
broom in her hand under the parlour window. 

‘“ What’s the matter?” said the Vicar, looking out of it. 

“Why, sir, these swallows!” said Betty: “four times this 
summer I have knocked down their nests; they will build 
under the slates just above, and they make me such work, I’ve 
no patience with them.” 

“Four times! Are you sure they have begun again four 
times ?” said the Vicar, with interest. 

“ Sure enough, sir; they got the start of me, and finished 
their nests the first time before I noticed them ; then I knocked 
them down with the long rake, by help of the ladder; but in two 
days Jobn came to tell me they had got a good way on with 
new ones. I soon finished them; but if they didn’t begin 
again that very evening, and the next morning I had a good 
piece to clear away. I thought that would tire them out, and 
didn’t look for a time ; but right in the very same place, when 
I did look, were the two nests built up to the top. This shall 
be the last time, I said, and I smashed ’em to atoms, and away 
flew all the birds, pretty well scared. But the obstinate, per- 
verse things won’t be conquered. Here they are again, the 
nests more than half made. Please, sir, might John have the 
gun to shoot them ?” 

“Oh no, Betty,” said the Vicar: “by no means.” 

“Then, sir, I can never get rid of them.” 

“Don’t attempt it, Betty,” said the Vicar, who had listened 
with much attention to her complaints. ‘“ Let them dwell in 
peace where they have had such trial of patience in building. 
I wish I may preach as useful a sermon next Sunday as their 
example has preached to me to-day.” 

Betty looked amazed. ‘Not knock them down, sir?” she 
asked in a tone of vexed surprise. 

“No; don’t touch them. Every time they twitter, they 
will remind me of the injunction, ‘faint not.? They have gained 
their parish, and are under my protection ; so take away your 
broom, Betty,” said the Vicar, with a smile, as he closed the 
window. 

“Ah!” said Betty, as she watched his white head disap- 
pearing : “it’s all very good, I dare say, but master hasn’t got 
to clean the windows.” 

No, master had not; but he had trying lessons of patience 
witha refractory parish full of perverse hearts, and had often 
been tempted to cry out in despair, “It is enough; I will no 
longer work here: it is not my place.” , 

Joyfully, therefore, did he take the hint from the swallows, 
and determined to build on, saying to himself, ‘“ Perhaps one 
more season of patient labour, and, like them, I may gain my 
parish,” 





Varieties, 


Russta.—A Concesston.—By a recent order of the day, 
Jewish soldiers will be admitted in future to the rank of non- 


commissioned officers. This is another progress of immense 
significance in a country where the Hebrews, as they are 
officially called, have been hitherto regarded as infidels, not 
worthy to loosen even the shoestrings of believers.—The Jewish 
Chronicle. 


Box-woop.—Box-wood figures at the head of exports from 
this country. Almost the whole of the quantity exported finds 
its wav to the English markets, where it is in demand chiefly 
for wood engraving. In 1858, two British ships took away 
373 tons directly to Liverpool; and 1506 tons were shipped 
im Turkish boats to Constantinople, whence the. article was 
re-exported to England. The box-wood of Abkhasia is rec- 
koned superior to any other growing on the Euxine, and is 
remarkable for thickness, colour, and freedom from knots. It 
grows in the mountain valleys, chiefly about Gagri, Pitzunda, 
and Dzebelda. When the wood is shipped in a green state 
there is five per cent. average loss in the weight on a voyage 
to England. In the mountain districts box-trees may be 





ORIGINAL FABLES. 


bought at the rate of from forty to fifty copecks per Turkish 
cantar, or between fourteen and seventeen pence a hundred. 
weight. There is an exporé duty of five copecks per pood, or 
rather more than fivepence a hundredweight on this commpo. 
dity.— Consular Report from Soukowm Kali, on the Black Sea, 


HoitanD Hovse.—When Walter Scott was last at Holland 
House, Kensington, he said of it :—‘It will be a great pity 
when this ancient house must come down, and give way ty 
rows and crescents.” The ancient house, built by Thorpe for 
Sir Walter Cope, in 1607, still stands, but ‘‘ rows and crescents” 
are already defacing the grand old Park on the north, or Not. 
ting Hill side; and certain indications of marked allotments 
show that the isolated and secluded mansion will soon be shu; 
out from public view on the south, or Kensington side. The 
latter suburb will then lose one of its most attractive features, 
The house passed, by marriage with the heiress of the Copes, 
to the Rich family, and thence to the Edwardes, whose chief 
bore the title (in the Irish peerage) of Baron Kensington. The 
domain was subsequently purchased by Henry Fox, the firs; 
Lord Holland of that name, and father of Charles Fox. It is 
now the property of Lady Lilford, sister of the late and las; 
Lord Holland. 


EaGies’ Fuicut.—When circling so high up that he shows 
but as a dot, he will suddenly close both wings, and, falling 
like an aérolite, pass through the intervening space in a few 
seconds of time. With a burst his broad pinions are again 
unfolded; his downward progress is arrested, and he sweeps 
away horizontally, smoothly, and without effort. He has been 
seen to do this when carrying a sheep of twenty-six pounds 
weight in his talons; and from so giddy a height that both the 
eagle and his booty were not larger than a sparrow. It was 
directly over a wall of rock in which the eyrie was built ; and 
while the speck in the clouds was being examined, and doubts 
entertained as to the possibility of its being the eagle, down he 
came headlong, every instant increasing in size, when in pass- 
ing the precipice, out flew his mighty wings; the sheep was 
flung into the nest, and on the magnificent creature moved, 
calmly and unflurried, as a bark sails gently down the stream 
of a river.—“ Forest Creatures.” By C. Boner. 


Auction Sates. 1n Ecypt.—Auctions are conducted in this 
country in’a curious manner. Written offers are made, which 
are binding on the bidders; and after the lapse of a certain 
period, a final day is appointed, when, the highest offer having 
been declared, the lots are once more exposed for open com- 
petition, and the sale ends. 


Nicut arreR A Batrie.—The nocturnal ride over the batile- 
field (Eylau) had something remarkably horrible about it. All 
around lay dead and wounded soldiers and horses, thrown 
away and broken weapons, deserted carts and similar matters. 
Our horses shied and reared at every moment, and we could 
only advance at a foot-pace, through fear of being thrown. 
Truly-heartrending were the sight and lamentations of the 
many hundred wounded, who lay about in heaps, with fright- 
fully smashed limbs, and it had been as yet impossible to 
afford them the necessary help. The piercing cold which got 
into the open wounds, not only produced increased agony, but 
injured them so much that eventual surgical help rarely availed 
aught. How many shrieks I was compelled to hear, though 
unable to assist! how many earnest entreaties for assistance 
pass by unheeded! A battle-field, when the fight is raging, 
the guns thundering, the bugles crashing, the drums rolling, 
and the earth groaning beneath the hoofs of horses, is a grand 
spectacle; but a deserted battle-field, with its countless 
wounded, when the veil of night covers all, and a piercing 
north-east wind whistles over the ground, as was now the 
case, is a scene whose overpowering effect it is not so easy to 
get rid of again.— Recollections of a German Hussar Officer. 


PHOTOZINCOGRAPHY.—The process consists in taking a photo- 
graphic collodion negative, which is intensified by means of 
bichloride of mercury and sulphate of ammonia. Paper, de- 
prived of its size, is saturated with a solution of gelatine and 
bichromate of potash. The paper thus prepared is exposed to 
the light beneath the negative, the result of which is that the 
parts which have been exposed to the light become hardened 
and insoluble. The whole is then inked with a greasy ink and 
afterwards washed in water, which removes the ink from all 
the parts except those on which the light has acted. A transfer 
to stone or zinc is then taken in the ordinary way, and copies 
are printed. Copies of the Ordnance Survey Maps are multi- 
plied by this process, under the direction of Colonel Sir H. 
James, B.E., who has also superintended the reproduction of 
portions of Domesday Book. 





